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THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF INDUCTION 


I 


aren Phaedo represents Socrates as discoursing to his friends 
on the eve of his death. Socrates and his friends knew that 
this was the last time they would be together, for the jailer was 
soon to bring the hemlock which would end the life of Socrates (at 
least on earth). There was no doubt in the mind of any of these 
that the poison would cause the body to stiffen and the soul to 
depart. Socrates’ joy at the thought of his soul’s freedom from 
the shackles of the body and his friends’ grief that he was soon to 
go were tacit but incontrovertible evidence that they accepted the 
validity of inductional judgments. This case is not an isolated one; 
of the same nature and carrying the same inductional presupposi- 
tions are the purchasing of texts for the new school year, the hiring 
of help by institutions of learning or by business establishments, 
the building of libraries, the construction of roads, the publishing 
of books and articles. You may deny the validity and reasonable- 
ness of these presuppositions, but you can not well deny the fact of 
their being. If you do deny their validity and reasonableness, then 
your actions now may not, on pain of contradiction, be said to have 
any effects; your actions may not even be said to be rational, for 
your mind can not be held to be efficacious, since it must sit dumbly, 
as if in a vacuum, and die for want of fresh air and solid matter. 

I take it that the phrase ‘‘validity of the principle of induction’’ 
means that the act of asserting judgments about the future is a 
reasonable act. Furthermore, it is to be described as not only a 
reasonable act, but also as one that results in judgments that hold 
or are true of events that are not yet actual in their peculiar locus, 
with its peculiar network of relations, and in their peculiar indi- 
viduality or particularity. Still, how can we meaningfully speak of 
these not-yet-actual events, these things that seem not to have enough 
substance to be so much as elusive? It is not too much, I suppose, 
to say that the act of looking into the future and of asserting judg- 
ments about it constitutes a quite vital part of human life, both 
practical and reflective. 
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Consider, for a moment, the purchase of two or three tons of 
coal. Why purchase this coal? Because, obviously, if there is to 
be steam heat to warm the house, or warmth in a room from a coal 
grate, or fuel for a coal range, two or three tons of coal are consid- 
ered sufficient for a time, at least. No one, however, purchases coal 
for any of these purposes except upon the knowledge and under the 
assurance that coal burns and that burning coal radiates heat. It 
remains true, nevertheless, that the purchaser is not always in the 
presence of burning coal, and it is an experience too common and 
far-flung to need more than the statement that, when the coal is 
bought, the purchaser has very likely not even seen coal for two or 
three months. Yet he buys coal, content in the expectation that he 
will burn it in his furnace, that the water will boil, that the steam 
will be forced through the pipes, and that the radiators and, con- 
sequently, the rooms will be heated. How can he be thus reasonably 
contented? The burning of coal and the resulting warmth are not 
actually existent; they are events of the past, things that have been. 
The faith of the buyer looks to the future; the money paid for the 
coal brings neither fire, nor boiling water, nor steam; it brings just 
so much of a particular kind of thing. The money paid represents 
the faith of the buyer that certain results will take place; the 
money accepted represents the faith of the seller that the results 
expected will come to be. In this transaction, the future is in- 
volved; something not yet is bought; something still to be is sold. 
It is to be noted that this something not yet and still to be actual 
figures in the transaction now. 

Consider, again, the purchase of a quart of milk. At the time 
of the purchase, I have not drunk it or a part of it; nor, for that 
matter, has anybody else. It is certainly not bought that it may 
be thrown away or gazed at as a thing of sempiternal beauty; it 
is equally certainly bought to be used as something to drink, per- 
haps, or to be used in cooking, or to be made into cottage cheese. 
Many quarts of milk have been used before, but this quart is intact; 
its use is a vision, an expectation, a foreseeing, a future event. 
Still, it is paid for now, and the payment involves also some ‘‘cash in 
advance’’ for certain results that are supposed to come to be from this 
quart of milk. The seller and the buyer accept the risk without a 
tremor: this particular quart of milk will give results in the near 
or far future identical with the results of quarts of milk consumed 
in the past. Boundless faith? Perhaps. Groundless faith? This 
question is the philosophical rub. 

The purchase of two or three tons of coal or a quart of milk is 
simple enough; you pay your money, and you get value received. 
However, a bit of analysis is necessary. To purchase, to sell: these 
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are events, and events are not self-existent. It is fairly certain, I 
presume, that purchasing or selling does not bake bread, analyze 
arguments, drink milk, or enjoy the warmth of a cozy room when 
the thermometer registers zero. An event can not intelligibly exist 
as such, for it would then be a vacuous actuality (to use one of 
Professor Whitehead’s admirable phrases), and a vacuous actuality 
for human beings is quite hopelessly meaningless. To have any sort 
of existence commensurable with the capacity of the human mind, 
an event must be referable to a substance, an agent, or a self, which 
serves as a string, so to speak, upon which the beads are strung. 
In short, it is a substance, an agent, a self that purchases or sells. 
The agent, or self, or substance that buys coal or milk thereby ac- 
cepts its identity through time, for it is this self that is now the 
purchaser that is to be warmed through the coming winter, or that 
is to enjoy at a future moment the drink of milk, the oyster stew, 
or the cottage cheese. Furthermore, the purchasing agent or self, 
in buying the coal or milk, accepts the identity of this lot of coal 
with all past lots and with what this lot will be in the future, and 
similarly of the milk. 

The self, then, along with some of the issues that it involves, 
namely, personal identity, the identity of the object, and the identity 
of the past, the present, and the future, constitutes the metaphysical 
basis of induction. 


II 


Authority of some weight has been thrown behind the position 
that induction has nothing to do with metaphysics, that induction is 
to be analyzed and explained on a mathematical basis, specifically 
on the basis of probability theory. This authority may have much 
reason for its view. At present, however, there is no way of show- 
ing with devastating conclusiveness that Omniscience is speaking 
through the exponents of the probability theory of induction, and 
the view that metaphysics and induction are intimately related is 
not nonsensical. Besides, it may be argued (and with quite a show 
of intelligibility) that mathematics is, in the end, inseparable from 
metaphysics. Our ability to discuss problems of one field without 
direct and explicit symbolical reference to problems of another indi- 
cates merely that we have the power and the right to draw the line. 
We forget, often enough, that the line is not spatial. 

I do not believe that the probability theory of induction can be 
so cogently argued that it will deserve the honor of being called 
sufficient. Even were it admitted that induction can be explained 
somehow by probability theory, there remains the seething under- 


1This does not necessarily commit me to the view that this identity is 
absolute and undifferentiated. 
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tone of feeling that something vital has been omitted. At least one 
basis for this feeling is that, despite the blanket authority with 
which mathematics speaks, there remains the thoroughly uncom- 
fortable knowledge that, while the probability theory is relentlessly 
true as far as it goes, it omits the fact that no human being ever 
has gone or ever will go from past and present to future, or from 
particular or individual to universal or general, merely on the 
grounds that it supplies. It deals with fixed quantitative relations; 
as active human beings, we must needs, in fact, dip into flexible 
qualitative phenomena. 

For example, if any given individual, A, knows that ninety-nine 
of the one hundred crab apples tasted by him were not to his liking, 
he will not be determined in his reactions at the sight of the one 
hundred and first crab apple by a strict mathematical calculation 
as to its nature and qualities. If A be sufficiently observant, he will 
be determined in his reactions rather by what he notices concern- 
ing its nature and general history: its texture, its resemblance in 
different respects to the one crab apple (of the hundred) that he 
liked, the tree it grew upon, the soil that nourished the tree, and so 
on. His statement that he will probably like this crab apple is 
made, not on the ground of a probability equation, but rather on 
the ground of an insight into the nature of the thing. The more 
the information brought to bear and the keener the analysis of such 
information, the broader and deeper the insight will be. This 
insight is not to be measured by a mathematical formula. 

Probability equations are no guides either to universal knowl- 
edge or to specific action: not to the first because they represent 
quantitative knowledge to the exclusion of qualitative knowledge, 
and not to the second because actions are more basically grounded 
in the knowledge of the nature of things in their dynamic rile of 
change and interaction with other things. In the case of A and the 
erab apple, all that probability equations can tell us is that the 
chances are against A’s liking the one hundred and first crab apple. 
Their rigidity necessarily leaves out of consideration the crushing 
fact of change in the taste of A. Furthermore, where there is dark- 
ness, there is no reason, if we restrict ourselves to inflexible equa- 
tions, to choose the probability judgment in preference to the pos- 
sibility that remains, for the undetermined factor, simply because 
it is undetermined, wields in the human mind an equally potent 
influence. 

To some, however, the example considered may seem completely 
pointless so far as probability theory goes, on the ground, perhaps, 
that probability theory really deals only with rigid games of chance 
or with the occurrence of phenomena in the natural world. So be 
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it. Consider, then, the instance of flipping a penny. What are the 
chances that five heads will appear in succession? As it turns out, 
the odds are thirty-two to one against five heads in a row. This 
happens to hold forever and aye, regardless of how many times five 
heads in a row turn up. This, I suppose, is the strongest point of 
probability theory, which also happens to uncover its arid char- 
acter. For, in the first place, all other things are assumed to be 
equal; but there’s the rub. How shall we state the equational prob- 
ability that conditions are or will remain the same, that the penny 
is not loaded, that the penny will be flipped with the same strength ? 
We can determine these only by inspection. Equations tell us noth- 
ing of equality or inequality in fact, and we must, perforce, leave 
the crackling dryness of rigid abstractions and peer into the teem- 
ing forest of change and flux. In the second place, granting the 
austere truth of the equations, there is still no good reason to sup- 
pose, even if everything were equal, that the one possibility against 
the thirty-two odds is not the one that will take place to seventy 
times seven and more in succession. Improbable? Perhaps; but 
let it be remembered that the ery ‘‘Improbable’’ is founded, not in 
the bloodless roots of mathematics, but in the knowledge that is 
rooted in the feeund bed of time, change, and flux. 

Where the probability theory of induction needs its greatest 
strength and where it manifests its greatest weakness is in regard 
to the prediction of so-called natural events in the natural world. 
What is so nourishing as bread? Yet, how are we to calculate the 
chances that bread will nourish in the future as it has nourished 
in the past? Water freezes at thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. What 
are the chances that it will do so in the future? The sun warms 
the earth, water soaks through the ground, the planets revolve in 
their orbits, trees sway in the wind, the waves beat upon the shores, 
eggs may be fried in fat or boiled in water. What is the inductional 
probability that these occurrences, so well known as phenomena of 
the past and present, will continue to take place in the future? The 
answer is that you will either go mad on the spot or admit that there 
is no such thing. We may say that it is highly probable, so highly 
probable as to amount to a certainty, that the sun will continue to 
warm the earth so long as it shines. Nevertheless, this ‘‘probable’’ 
is not that of the strict adherents of the probability theory of in- 
duction. The latter, warm and placid in their sanctum, will likely 
sniff at this use of the term ‘‘probable,’’ and may even go so far 
as to heap upon it such epithets as ‘‘absurd,”’ ‘‘silly,’’ ‘‘nonsense,”’’ 
‘‘naive.’? It remains overwhelmingly true that rigid equations do 
not transform actuality into equally rigid unity. If the equations 
of probability theory were sufficient, the epithets would be deserved 
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in very truth; but necessary in one sense or another though they 
may be, they are not sufficient unless experience contains no quali- 
tative characters. It is here contended that the non-mathematical 
use of the term ‘‘probable’’ is as fundamental and as meaningful 
as it is thoroughly human, simply because it is grounded in quali- 
tative knowledge and insight into phenomena and reality. 


III 


It is my further contention that the probability theory of in- 
duction assumes or involves certain arguments which fall within 
the field of the metaphysical grounds of induction. When it is 
urged that in flipping a coin the chances of its coming up heads 
or tails are even, it seems clear to me that the assertion of this propo- 
sition is not merely self-existent and self-intelligible. The proposi- 
tion is more than its grammatical components; its grasp precedes the 
first word and extends beyond the last. Furthermore, the proposi- 
tion is anchored, so to speak; it is enunciated by a self or an agent. 
In short, it is assumed that the proposition has held and will hold, 
and it is further assumed that the agent, self, or knower remains 
identical through time, for the proposition, if it is to carry convie- 
tion and universal obviousness, must be assumed to hold, not for 
just this moment for just this self at just this moment, but for every 
moment for this self at any moment, and for every other self at any 
moment.? Again, the proposition assumes the identity of the ob- 
ject, for it must be presumed to hold of the coin or of any other coin 
not only at this moment, but also of this coin or of that coin at any 
and every moment. This involves the further assumption that the 
self or agent or knower sees, intuits, or grasps the universal char- 
acter in the particular object or occurrence, and thereby goes both 
backward into the past and forward into the future, for the past 
is present in memory, and the future is present in imagination or 
expectation. It appears to me certain and obvious that if these as- 
sumptions are held to be independent of the proposition, or if the 
proposition is held to be independent of these assumptions, then 
the proposition becomes just another exercise in intellectual word- 
jugglery. Any proposition, to be humanly meaningful, must be 
uttered on the avowed or unavowed but certainly basic assumptions 
that a self utters it, that the self feels at the present moment a 
basie identity with the past and foresees an equally basic identity 
with the future, and that this proposition is intelligible now and will 
be intelligible at a future moment. 

The ramifications of the problem of how we go from past and 


2This does not necessarily involve the view that time is merely discon- 
tinuous. 
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present to the future do not stop here. It is necessary to review 
briefly another angle of the problem. With the above paragraph in 
mind, let it also be remembered that past, present, and future are 
not to be conceived as in fact there, here, and yon, as if, perhaps, 
they were entities in space to which one could point as one can point 
at an egg or a cockroach. They are not spatial in any sense; they 
ean not be picked up and handled. The past is remembered; the 
present is the realm of action; the future is anticipated. 

To remember, to act, to anticipate: these three form the core of 
human life and the ultimate ground of reflection. The greatest of 
them is neither the first, the second, nor the last. The significance 
of this trio is that it hangs together, one for all and all for one; 
the function of each lends meaning and vitality to that of each of 
the others. To remember, to act, to anticipate: these can not be 
apart from the self. To consider them as thus apart and self-existent 
is tantamount to speaking of them as vacuous actualities. If to 
anyone it appears quite intelligible to speak of memory that is no- 
body’s, of act that belongs to no one, and of anticipation that finds 
its home in no self, then it must appear intelligible to that one to 
consider them as actual entities without content. 

Let us pause here for a moment and consider this question: How 
can we render intelligible the act of buying two or three tons of 
coal for a time not yet without considering the three phases of time 
as being vacuous actualities but as being real, existent, contentful ? 

In the first section of this paper, I pointed out that the buyer of 
the coal very likely had not even seen coal for two or three months. 
The coal bought is not burning when and has not been burned be- 
fore it is put into the cellar. It is put by to be burned at a future 
time, with the expectation and assurance that it will act in the 
future as it has acted in the past. Still, the expectation and the 
feeling of assurance clearly do not take place at a later time; they 
take place now, in the present. When the coal is bought, the ex- 
pectation and assurance are; otherwise, the buying would not have 
taken place. Nevertheless, the question arises: How are they now, 
present, when that which they represent is yet to be, not actual, in 
the future? It seems to me that a reasonable answer is that they 
are because the past has been what it has been: coal has burned, 
radiated heat, and boiled water in the past, and will do so in the 
future. However, it is equally clear that, in a sense, the past is 
something that has taken place; it is gone; it has been. And the 
further question arises: How are expectation and assurance present 
when that upon which they seem to be founded is apparently non- 
existent? Both questions are hopelessly insoluble if we presume 
either that the past, the present, and the future are analogous to 
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spatial loci, or that the past is simply dead, or that the future is 
simply not yet. In the case of any one of these presumptions we 
should be left with an isolated present, a bare unclothed point from 
which we could observe nothing because there would be nothing to 
observe and nobody to do the observing. It remains fundamentally 
true that the coal is bought because coal has acted thus and so, and 
because it is expected that coal will act thus and so. The action of 
coal in the past is not, like an untamed colt, something running wild 
in space; in a sense it has taken place, but in another sense, it is, 
It is now and present in memory. The knowledge of the past actions 
of coal is knowledge now of certain ways in which coal has acted; 
but knowledge now is knowledge of something that is, for there is 
no knowledge of what simply is not. If it be true that the burning 
of coal and the consequent radiating of heat are phenomena that 
are history, it is still true that they are now, present history. These 
past phenomena exist, but they exist in memory. It is this exist- 
ence of the past in memory that forms part of the basis for judg- 
ments of the future. 

Granted, however, that the past exists in this sense, it still re- 
mains a question as to how we can proceed to the future. Must we 
not admit, even if the existence of the past is not doubted, that we 
go from what certainly is to what equally certainly is not? The coal 
is bought now, but it is bought for the sake of what it will furnish 
at a later time. It is true, of course, that what coal will furnish at 
a later time is, in a sense, not present; it also remains true that in 
some sense it is. The vision, the expectation of these later effects 
is; the knowledge that coal will produce certain effects is now. This 
vision, expectation, or knowledge can not be said to be unless some- 
thing of the future is also said to be, for any one of them must 
operate upon something solid; there is no vision, expectation, or 
knowledge in a vacuum. Hence, where there is an extension of 
thought forward to certain effects that are yet to come in their 
peculiar actuality, with their peculiar particularities, there is pres- 
ent with the present expectation at least part of the future. This 
part of the future that is present is what survives of the past in 
memory, along with certain universals which characterize this part, 
and with which thought makes intelligible to itself both the fact of 
the pastness of the past and the futurity of the future. The future 
is no cosmic mist; it is, in any case, a more or less definite envisage- 
ment of events yet to be because these events yet to be preserve some 
identity with events that have been. The expectation of burning 
coal and of radiating heat is intertwined with the memory of these 
things as experiences of the past, which, being present in memory, 
form, in part, the plank, so to speak, from which thought dives into 
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the not-yet-actual. This going forward into the future means that 
there has been an insight into the nature of the thing, a grasping of 
its essential character, in such a way that what is yet to be in ac- 
tuality is seized now, in thought, in its universal or general aspects. 
This insight unites past, present, and future with an immediacy and 
a certainty that a philosophical wail of contradiction, rocking the 
farthest stars with its vibration, can not utterly demolish. 

It must be noted, moreover, that we remember the past, and that 
we peer into the future. When do these activities take place? They 
take place now. We remember, we expect at a span of present time. 
Again, memory and expectancy are not of nothing simply, for to 
remember is to remember something, and to expect is to expect some- 
thing. If remembering and expecting are, then their objects must 
be. However, remembering and expecting are not spatial in the 
sense that we can shake our fingers at them; they are temporal. 
Their objects are not in space as furniture is in a room; their ob- 
jects are in time. Of time, we can know nothing except through 
memory and expectancy, and these two processes find their locus and 
their being in the self. Hence, their objects must find their loci 
and their being in the self. 

It is the contention of this paper that every activity is not only 
referable, but also must be referred to a self. The past exists in 
memory, the present exists in thought and action, and the future 
exists in anticipation. Memory, thought and action, and anticipa- 
tion are ‘‘mine’’ or ‘‘yours.’? We know that there is a past, a 
present, and a future because, and only because, the moments of time 
intersect or come together in the self. It is because each of the 
phases of time, each in a different sense, is present in the self that 
we can say that the past is identical (in part) and continuous with 
the present, and that the future is identical (in part) and con- 
tinuous with the past and present. We can dip into the past and 
know something about what has been because we do begin and must 
begin from that part of the past which exists now; the present is 
what it is by virtue of what has been, and contains traces of the past 
by virtue of the continuous character of time wherein something re- 
mains present of that which, as we say, has become history. We can 
delve into the future and know something of what will be because we 
do begin and must begin from that part of the future which exists 
now; the present is what it is by virtue of what will be, and con- 
tains causative and noetie characteristics which forecast and identify 
events not yet in actuality, but present in imagination or anticipa- 
tion, because of their identity with events of the past and present. 
The meeting-point of these three traditional parts of time, wherein 
they find their identity and significance, is the self. 
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If it be true that we have no way of knowing that past, present, 
and future are existents in their own right, and if it be true that 
these three aspects of time can not be abstracted meaningfully from 
temporality, and if it be true that they intersect in the self, wherein 
their identity is assured, and if it be true that their intersection in 
the self makes them identical (in substance, not in form merely, 
and in part, not in their entirety), then it seems to me to follow that 
it is in the self that we may find a satisfactory metaphysical basis 
for the inductive judgment. Just as it is true that we do not pro- 
ceed or go from past and present to future as we go, for example, 
from Boston to New York, so we do not go from the particular or 
individual to the universal or general. Where the particular is 
there the universal is also, and where the universal is there the par- 
ticular is in fact; else, language becomes impossibly meaningless. 
Brute irrational particularity exists hand in hand with sage ra- 
tional universality ; the former alone is dumb, while the latter alone 
is quite mad. 

The problem of induction becomes unintelligible and the attempt 
to solve it as futile as trying to wash a blackamoor white when it is 
stated as the problem of going from past and present to future as 
if past and present were on one side of the fence and the future on 
the other. When it is said that water freezes at thirty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit, the proposition can not mean merely any particular bit 
of water now or any particular bit of water of the past. When we 
utter the proposition, we mean water, any water and at any time. 
We see or grasp or intuit the nature of water as water in a particular 
bit of water, and we predict its future character and activity, not 
because we have experienced every particular bit of water, but be- 
cause we have achieved an insight into any bit of water when we 
have analyzed or experienced one bit. We can and do rest fairly 
certain in this knowledge, for past, present, and future exist, and 
they exist and are identical in the self or agent. 

If it be objected that the identity of the self and the identity of 
the past, present, and future in the self are either childish super- 
stitions or that such conceptions are indefensible or groundless, I 
point, in reply, to the whole structure of scientific knowledge. How 
ean scientists formulate laws, hypotheses, and predictions in such a 
way that they will hold for the future unless such identity is as- 
sumed or taken for granted? Consider Galileo’s laws for falling 
bodies. Galileo claimed to have knowledge of events that were not 
yet actual. The philosophical question is: How can such knowledge 
be made intelligible? I suggest that this is the correct formulation 
of the problem of induction, and the answer, as I see it, is that it 
is made intelligible by the fact of the identity of the self, which can 
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and does extend its arms, so to speak, backward into the living past 
and forward into the equally living future; and it can do this be- 
cause the past, the present, and the future find their home and their 
identity in the self. Galileo gained an insight into the nature of the 
phenomenon of falling bodies; he perceived, not merely the peculiar 
circumstances that attended this or that experiment, but also the 
nature of falling bodies, and therein saw, in anticipation, the be- 
havior of every falling body. His formulation held, not for him at 
this moment in regard to this falling body, but for him at any 
moment and for anybody at any moment in regard to any falling 
body. He thereby assumed his own identity of person, the identity 
of other persons, and the identity of the past, the present, and the 
future. 

Consider Boyle’s law, the laws of thermodynamics, the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, the theory of relativity, the prediction of eclipses, 
the law of gravitation. These can not remain intelligible and not 
hold for the future, and if they do hold for the future, then there 
must be some identity between the examined instances upon which 
they are based and the unexamined instances for which they are 
obviously supposed to hold. The unexamined instances, while not 
present in their brute particularity, are present in the insight into 
the examined instances, the universal or general character of which 
is perceived and which carries over and remains identical from past 
to present to future. This identity involves and is inseparable from 
the self and its identity. 

It is the contention of this paper that the self and its identity 
are the basic requisites of speculation and argument. It is also the 
contention here that the self and its identity, with other metaphysi- 
eal aspects that these involve, constitute the groundwork of judg- 
ments that refer to the future. The proposition that coal will burn 
(as it has burned in the past and as it burns in the present) is one 
which holds intelligibly of particular burnings not yet actual, be- 
cause the self is assumed to remain identical, because the past is 
present in memory and the future in anticipation, and because the 
universal or general characteristics of coal are grasped, intuited, 
or known in the examination or experience of any particular in- 
stance. This particularity, any particularity, in its massive, un- 
bending stubbornness and irrationality, forms the rooting-ground 
for speculation; but for all its inexorable character of ‘‘thisness’’ 
it still has a history behind it and a future before it. The history, 
not being a vacuous actuality, flowers from the unyielding existence 
of a particular thing by way of recognizable and communicable uni- 
versals with which reason feels quite at home; and the future 
flourishes into intelligibility from the relentless existence of par- 
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ticular entities through equally recognizable and communicable uni- 
versals by means of which the self seizes or intuits the future be- 
cause the future, to be understood by the human mind, must be 
present in one sense or another. These communicable universals are 
grasped and communicated by the self, and this operation, it seems 
to me, involves and necessitates the view that the self remains identi- 
eal through time, hence that the moments of time intersect in the 
self, hence that the three aspects of time are identical; else, the re- 
sultant discontinuity denies both history and futurity. 


GeorGE Topp KaAtir. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REPORT OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


PHILOSOPHERS’ convention proceeds in a divided realm, 
one aspect of which is specified on the program by names and 
topics and the other subsists in an intermittent limbo indicated by 
a smoker, an annual dinner, and various unassigned time intervals. 
Presumably, an impartial and nimble observer—say the man from 
Mars—would record the former aspect as a series of occasions when 
the philosophers get down to the serious business of their craft, and 
the latter as a means for greeting old friends, finding new ones, and 
conversing extra-cathedra. But if this hypothetical visitor should 
himself become bitten by the philosophic bug might he not turn 
speculative and wonder, at least, to what extent the order and con- 
nection of discussions in the informal sessions at the Psi Upsilon 
House and the Lord Jeffery Inn resembled the order and connection 
of the topics formally attacked in Williston Hall? He might even 
make some notes on what it is to be a philosopher; but if not that, 
he would surely have an interesting and diverting tale to tell. 
However, the man from Mars could not be located, and this re- 
port is only a résumé of the more impartible events of the thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association at Amherst College on December 28-30, 1933. 
The genial atmosphere of the Thursday evening smoker was carried 
over into the first session on Friday morning where a symposium 
on ‘‘The Status of Mind in Reality’’ was the intended theme. It 
soon became apparent, however, that the symposium was to provide 
an opportunity for the idealists and the realists to confront one 
another in open warfare concerning an issue on which the opening 
guns had been fired in this JouRNAL?: when is an idealist not a 
realist, and vice versa? The status of mind thus turned out to be 


1 See this JourNaL, Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 169-178; 421-435. 
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more of a smoke-sereen than a disputed territory. Whatever dif- 
ferences there may be between idealism and realism, the representa- 
tives of both parties found point after point on which to agree and 
found it not easy to ascertain what the shooting in previous wars 
had been about. Consequently, the symposium proceeded toward a 
convergence of views and revealed an increasing inadequacy in the 
metaphysical terminology which once served to express the insights 
of contending faiths. As for the topic of the symposium, it is la- 
mentable that if not much light can be expected, a little heat can 
not be substituted. 

Mr. C. W. Hendel defended the position that the status of mind 
is unique; that the description of natural objects and events is itself 
incomplete without a recognition of the réle of mind; that ‘‘the 
mind is excluded from nothing that can be known and yet is never 
included in the matter that is known.’’ After discussing the his- 
torical grounds of this position as they appear in Descartes and 
Kant, Mr. Hendel declared that alternative descriptions of experi- 
ence and nature dispense with or demote mind by attributing cate- 
gories and relations to space-time or to immediate experience, by 
regarding mind as nature’s means of reconstructing active experi- 
ence, by treating mind as a servant of nature which depends on ob- 
jective conditions and incentives. This results from an emphasis 
upon the ‘‘temporal’’ or historical character of experience or real- 
ity ; the regarding of knowledge and truth in terms of their generic 
development; and a consequent application of this historical method 
to all evaluations—which results in a relativistic view toward truth 
and value. However, Mr. Hendel maintained, a more adequate 
philosophical account of time and history must be offered. There 
has been a too exclusive consideration of the historical character of 
the real in terms of objective events. There is an alternative to 
‘‘natural’’ history ; namely, ‘‘history as it is real for a subject, time 
as it is the time of experience.’’ While time has been thought of 
chiefly in terms of the natural world, there is another neglected 
mode of time which pertains to the life of the human individual. 
The very existence of history for man, by eliminating the relativity 
of standpoints, is the defeat of objective time. Mind thus tran- 
scends time and space and, as this transcendence is the distinguish- 
ing character of knowledge and morality as acts of mind, the status 
of mind is not natural nor are its objects limited to the natural 
world. 

Mr. A. E. Murphy pointed out that the symposium was con- 
cerned with two problems: (1) the status of mind in nature and (2) 
is idealism realism? As to the first question, Mr. Murphy was ac- 
quainted with no satisfactory theory on the subject and believed 
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that no such theory is likely to be achieved until attention is di- 
rected away from the ‘‘barren controversy’’ between idealism and 
realism as a forensic opposition and directed toward the more 
fundamental problems of (1) discovering how independent facts 
or objects which ought to be the criteria of truth may be related to 
the actual and accessible criteria by which opinions and beliefs are 
tested, and of (2) showing how, without an appeal to subjectivism, 
metaphysical idealism may be applied to those aspects of a some- 
what alien world which are not obvious embodiments of ideal mean- 
ing and purpose. The former is a job for the realist and the latter 
for the idealist; and they are questions whose answers must be 
sought for in what human experience will or will not justify with 
respect to philosophical theories about it. As all current philos- 
ophies are in the same boat because of their inadequacy to recon- 
cile the apparent ultimacy of mind with the apparent ultimacy of 
nature, it would be helpful to seek a more generous solution by 
ignoring party lines. Regarding the question ‘‘is idealism real- 
ism?’’ there occurs a counter-question ‘‘is realism agnosticism ?’’; 
the answer seems to be that, in spite of its subjectivist affiliations, 
idealism ‘‘would like to be’’ and, in spite of its uncertainty, real- 
ism ‘‘ would like not to be.’’ 

Mr. J. B. Pratt defined his position as that of dualistic realism 
and prefaced his analysis by asserting that the term ‘‘mind’’ 
should be taken in its common English usage as essentially sub- 
jective, individual, and conscious and that it should not be ex- 
tended to the objective and impersonal. Mr. Pratt indicated a 
number of agreements between realism and idealism: mind is dis- 
tinct from everything else in nature, all things are interrelated 
and characterized by their relations, physical objects are in part 
characterized by relation to mind, subjective qualities are real. 
However, it does not follow from this agreement that the realist 
will conclude that its relation to mind is constitutive of the physical 
object nor that ‘‘subjective’’ qualities can belong elsewhere than 
to the mind. While the necessities of biological evolution have 
enabled sentient beings to develop symbolic perception and thought 
and have given rise to the possibility of the knowledge of struc- 
ture and process, we can not pretend to have knowledge of the 
inner nature of the external world; although our knowledge ‘‘meets 
fairly well the criteria of successful working and the possibility of 
prediction.’’ If speculative idealism rejects mentalism and avoids 
naturalism by asserting universal teleology, will it not become 
simply a superfluous name for realistic theism? 

Mr. Brand Blanshard started the discussion by saying that the 
issue between idealism and realism can be indicated by the op- 
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posing propositions: ‘‘nature is a fragment within mind’’ and 
‘‘mind is a function within nature.’’ He attributed the former 
belief to Mr. Pratt and the latter to the associates of Mr. Hendel, 
including himself. He asserted that realism is undergoing a double 
breakdown: the neo-realists, by having no place for mind, have 
produced the reductio ad absurdum of their own position; the 
critical realists, by agreeing with the essential views of the ideal- 
ists, are losing their identity. Mr. EK. 8. Brightman pointed out 
that Mr. Blanshard’s description amounts to the identification of 
mental and speculative idealism. Mr. Clifford Barrett objected 
strenuously to Mr. Pratt’s ‘‘dictionary’’ definition of mind which 
evaded the consideration of mind as world order or world struc- 
ture; he objected also to the introduction of the term ‘‘theism’’ to 
characterize speculative idealism. 

The division took its luncheon respite very much in need of a 
paper on ‘‘ismism,’’ but returned for the afternoon session, which 
was opened with a paper by Mr. Sidney Hook, entitled ‘‘ What is 
Materialism?’’, in which he set out to hurl the coup de foudre into 
the idealism-realism tempest by claiming that materialism is the 
proper metaphysical opposite of idealism. Mr. Hook maintained 
that traditional distinctions are, however, inadequate. The asser- 
tion that only x exists, where x is defined as matter or as mind, 
becomes nonsense in that it patently disregards commonly admitted 
facts of experience. Where the real means a necessary condition 
or an independent variable and where xz means an expected event, 
the assertion that x is real states only an order of dependence and 
translates the inescapable distinctions of science and common sense 
into adjectival differentiations of zx Thus the systems of ma- 
terialism and idealism turn into isomorphic structures and ‘‘the 
presumed metaphysical differences turn out to be verbal.’’ Mr. Hook 
contended that the sole intelligible difference between these phi- 
losophies is that of naturalism versus supernaturalism, atheism 
versus theism. If a discursive analysis of the validity of argu- 
ments for universal teleology or divine personality is possible, then 
the question is philosophic; if not, the issue is primarily a religious 
or socio-political conflict kept alive by a non-philosophie context. 

Mrs. Grace A. de Laguna’s paper on ‘‘ Appearance and Orienta- 
tion’’ suggested the thesis that in an extended sense of the term 
‘‘orientation’’ or ‘‘standpoint’’ is essential both to perception and 
to thought. Reference to standpoint is a condition of objectivity 
and no discriminable datum is presented to immediate awareness; 
instead, all apprehension involves a standpoint even though the per- 
cipient is not aware of that fact. ‘‘Seing appearances is learned in 
childhood when we begin to draw.’’ Mrs. de Laguna illustrated 
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her argument in terms of the elliptical appearance of the round 
penny when viewed in any other than the ‘‘straight-front’’ position. 
Wherever there is reference to standpoint, as there is in normal 
perception, the penny appears circular from non-privileged as well 
as privileged positions and, in order to catch the ‘‘apparent’’ ellipse 
it is necessary to suppress normal orientation. However, neither 
common sense nor epistemology is justified in ignoring the fact that, 
although the ‘‘straight-front’’ position predominates, it is still an 
essential reference not to be transcended. 

The epistemological motive was developed from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle by Mr. C. J. Ducasse, whose paper ‘‘On the Attributes 
of Material Things’’ was a particularly lucid analysis of the asser- 
tion ‘‘this tree is green.’’ Predications of quality were distin- 
guished from those of property; when the sentence is interpreted 
as predicating a quality the reference is not to ‘‘this tree,’’ but to 
a certain immediately given color, and the relation between the 
‘*seeing’’ and the ‘‘seen’’ is the same as that between dancing and 
the waltz that is danced: a relation of occurrence or case to kind. 
Thus qualities are subjective and a realistic supposition that the 
green color-quality may exist unperceived is absurd. If the inten- 
tion is to predicate a property the tree itself is the true subject. 
Property is a causal concept, the relation between the ‘‘seeing’’ 
and the ‘‘seen’’ being that of effect to cause. When the effect in- 
volved is physical the property is primary (malleability, ete.) ; sec- 
ondary properties produce a psychological effect (being green, etc.). 
‘‘Real’’ and ‘‘apparent’’ colors (as predicated of the tree) are dis- 
tinguished in terms of circumstances of observation which are con- 
sidered as standard as contrasted with those considered as abnor- 
mal. Thus the realists are right in asserting the independence of 
material things, for a material thing is ‘‘a complex not of qualities 
but of properties possessed by a region of space at a time.”’ 

This paper and the one preceding evoked considerable discus- 
sion from Mrs. Swabey, Miss Sarah Brown, Mr. Paul Weiss, Mr. 
Blanshard, Mr. W. P. Montague and others; although the invitation 
to tea from the Amherst Department of Philosophy apparently held 
the epistemological appetite within reasonable bounds. When 
pressed to defend his definition of matter as properties possessed 
by a region of space-time, Mr. Ducasse replied that he had meant 
precisely what he said. 

Following the annual Association dinner on Friday evening, 
Mr. C. I. Lewis, in his presidential address on ‘‘ Experience and 
Meaning,’’ presented a critique of logical positivism. He sought 
‘to locate issues rather than to dispose of them’’ and to analyze 
the empirical-meaning requirement so as to avoid that reducing 
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to absurdity of knowledge and meaning which, he maintained, is 
implicit in the positivism of the Vienna Circle. Mr. Lewis em- 
ployed a pragmatic account of knowledge and meaning to refute 
the assertion that empirical knowledge is confined to what we actu- 
ally observe; on the contrary, as the essence of both knowledge and 
meaning is the imtention to refer to what transcends immediate 
experience, ‘‘knowing begins and ends in experience but it does 
not end in the experience in which it begins.’’ Anticipation or 
implicit prediction, as a dimension of empirical knowledge, in- 
volves an analysis of verifiability as a criterion of empirical mean- 
ingfulness. There are many degrees of verifiability, ranging from 
observability at will—by which one can assert the existence of his 
watch—to imagined verifications—concerning the other side of the 
moon—which can not scientifically be brought about. While the 
practical difficulties which limit the verification of beliefs are per- 
tinent to the assurance of truth which knowledge demands, they 
are not necessarily relevant to meaning, for meaning is not limited 
to the here-and-now verifiable, but includes also those hypotheses 
which may be envisaged in terms of a possible experience as con- 
ditioned by the actual. Mr. Lewis indicated the bearing of this 
view upon the metaphysical problems of immortality, the inde- 
pendence of the universe from minds, and the existence of other 
selves; and concluded that, while these beliefs are unverifiable in 
perception, imagination is sufficient to give them empirical mean- 
ing. 

Logical theory, the history of philosophy, and the visible world 
received each a share of attention in the Saturday morning ses- 
sion. In spite of the wide diversity of topics and the different 
methods of approach the excellence of all three papers and the live- 
liness of the discussions made this probably the most stimulating 
session of the meeting. Mr. Ernest Nagel read a carefully rea- 
soned analysis of ‘‘Verifiability, Truth and Verification’’; Mr. 
Raphael Demos unravelled ‘‘The Conception of the Psyche in 
Plato’s Metaphysies’’ with rare penetration and urbanity; Mr. F. 
J. E. Woodbridge discoursed de rerum natura in a highly provoc- 
ative paper on ‘‘The Universe of Light.’’ 

Mr. Nagel proposed that the operational theory of meaning re- 
quires that the verifiability of propositions be distinguished from 
their truth or falsity and that truth or falsity be distinguished 
from the process of verification, which has an evidential function 
only in terms of propositions not ‘‘verifiable once and for all.”’ 
Propositions, he argued, are ultimately intelligible only on the 
ground of the structure of subject-matter; thus, in the order of 
nature, nature is prior to every set of principles, although in the 
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order of knowledge experience involves the use of structures more 
comprehensive than those of immediate experience. Hence, verifi- 
ability refers to the former order and verification indicates a pro- 
cedure in the latter. 

Mr. Demos challenged the traditional formulation of Plato’s 
doctrine as a dualism of universals and particulars by considering 
the Psyche as a distinct metaphysical factor. Considered as Nous, 
the Psyche is a timeless actuality, a substance, which transcends 
the stream of consciousness, has its activity in pure thought, and 
exists apart from things. Considered as Eros, the Psyche is the 
author of the mikton in which the apeiron—the flux which con- 
tains private perspectives, appetites, the democratic man, ete.— 
combines with the peras—the limited which contains the non-refer- 
ential, the universal, the self-sufficient man, ete.—to constitute the 
real. As a manifestation of Eros dialectic is a passage in the realm 
of thought among minds and theories; it is contrasted with fixation 
and intellectual complacency which constitute error. Thus Eros 
is process, desire, transition, creativity; as the love of the Good it 
is the motion toward the achievement of value, the primordial at- 
traction of the actual by the ideal. There is, however, descent as 
well as ascent; man, nature, and knowledge decline, as shown in 
the myth of the Politicus, although Plato develops no metaphysical 
principle of evil to bring it about. Mr. Demos enriched his paper 
with a wealth of diverting aphorisms: ‘‘The oligarchical man is a 
monad without windows,’’ ‘‘appetite is private perspective in the 
realm of values,’’ ‘‘stand Freud on his head and you get Plato’’— 
to mention only a few. 

Mr. Brightman defended the interpretation of the apeiron as 
a principle of evil, particularly as Plato employs it in describing 
the world cycle; Mr. Demos, however, insisted upon the essentially 
neutral character of the apeiron with respect to good or evil. Mr. 
F. H. Anderson suggested that the application of the concept of 
the Psyche as motion whose noetie activity consists in the func- 
tional affirmation of an intelligible cosmos bridges the apparent gap 
between Plato’s plan of elementary education and the later cog- 
nition of forms. Music and gymnastics are developments from the 
choral dance, which originates in man’s perception of animal mo- 
tion—man being the only animal that perceives the order of its 
movements. Hence ‘‘in science, as in choral mimesis, action and 
significance, motion and logical meaning, become a representation of, 
as well as a possession of, an orderly moving world.’’ 

As Mr. Woodbridge’s paper has recently appeared in this 
JOURNAL,” it would be presumptuous to attempt here a summary 


2Vol. XXXI (1934), pp. 15-21. 
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of it. During the course of the discussion Mr. Weiss suggested 
that a form of scepticism seemed implicit in the consideration of 
the universe as an optical realm; Mr. Brightman and others ques- 
tioned the defensibility of discussing eye and brain as separable 
entities; and Mr. W. K. Wright thought that the term ‘‘light’’ had 
been used ambiguously to refer both to psychological and physical 
phenomena. In his amiable and somewhat disconcerting reply Mr. 
Woodbridge absolved himself from all epistemological queries on 
the ground of their irrelevance to his theme. 

The length of the annual business meeting necessitated a hurried 
session on Saturday afternoon. Discussion was deferred until after 
the formal adjournment and the readers of papers (not to mention 
the listeners) had to sacrifice lucidity for speed. 

In his paper on ‘‘The Principles of Evaluation in Aesthetics”’ 
Mr. A. Myrton Frye identified the esthetic experience subjectively 
by distinguishing it from the moral and intellectual response and 
objectively in terms of the ingredients (sensuous medium, signifi- 
cance, and form) which are common to all objects of esthetic value. 
Mr. Frye proposed three inter-related principles for judging de- 
grees of esthetic value: (1) significance, which is determined by 
depth and comprehensiveness and is a quantitative rule; (2) com- 
plexity, which is the materialization of significance in the parts of 
a work of art and involves presentation to the senses; (3) integra- 
tion, which applies the principles of form to relate significant parts 
to one another in terms of the whole. 

Mrs. Marie C. Swabey, in her ‘‘ Political Fictions, Norms, and 
Postulates,’’ reasoned by analogy from procedures of natural sci- 
ence to those of politics. Defining a fiction as a mental construc- 
tion which, although known to be somewhat contrary to fact, com- 
mands some belief in its theoretic truth or practical efficacy, she 
distinguished between fictions which, like the social contract theory, 
are myths and those which may be termed essential postulates or 
regulative ideas. Essential postulates as necessary assumptions 
include such elements as citizens, the greatest happiness principle, 
and the equality of men, taken as units, abstract referents or rules 
by which a political program promises to abide; they correspond to 
ideal meter-sticks in science. Regulative ideas, such as progress 
or freedom, no matter how disguised or defined, are commitments 
implied in the very effort to construct a unified theory, and serve 
as goals that arise in the course of the application of rules of pro- 
cedure. 

The meeting concluded with Mr. Carl F. Taeusch’s description 
of the historical development of ‘‘The Concept of Usury.’’ He 
traced the traditional ideological attitude toward usury from the 
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early Hebraic condemnation of taking advantage of the necessity 
of a borrower, and the Aristotelian opposition to increments on 
loans, through the medieval condemnations of speculative ventures 
and calculations of interest based on time, to the growth of capi- 
talism, by which the traditional attitudes were pragmatically over- 
ruled. While Aristotle made the mistake of confusing the com- 
modity value of coins with their instrumental value for facilitating 
exchange of goods, the Church erred in failing to distinguish be- 
tween profits and interests. However, Mr. Taeusch predicted, if 
capitalistic presumptions are overthrown the conceptual aspects of 
usury will again assume prominence. 


‘*And so, Glaucon, the tale was saved and not lost.’’ 


JESSE V. MAuzeEy. 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE. 
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Foundations of the Philosophy of Value. An Examination of Value 
and Value Theories. H. OsBorNne. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1933. xxii + 132 pp. 

Theories of value have been, in Mr. Osborne’s opinion, the char- 
acteristic contribution of recent thought to the field of philosophy. 
But the confusions and contradictions to be found in the multitude 
of theories has made it necessary that the further development of 
any one theory should be preceded by a critical analysis of the 
whole situation. The author has attempted to do this, and thus lay 
the foundation for a theory of value free at least from verbal con- 
fusions and logical inconsistencies. 

First of all, he believes, two distinct problems in regard to value 
‘ must be distinguished. It is the function of psychology, in the 
widest sense, to study the actual valuations that men make; it is the 
function of philosophy to investigate the ‘‘instinctive assumption’”’ 
of mankind that values are objective to human beings and are a 
character of ultimate reality. Psychology, as a science, deals with 
the question of facts, philosophy with the question of validity. 
Since the validity of values involves the nature of reality, neither 
can be treated apart from the other. Theories of value can be 
understood only in terms of the metaphysics they imply, and ‘‘a 
complete system of philosophy must . . . be ultimately a philosophy 
of value.’’ + 

Of the author’s various classifications of value theories, the two 
most important are those of naturalistic versus non-naturalistic 
theories, and objective versus subjective. The distinction between 
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naturalistic and non-naturalistie theories, taken from Dr. Broad’s 
Five Types of Ethical Theory, is the distinction between those 
theories which hold that ethical characteristics can be analyzed with- 
out remainder into non-ethical, and those which hold that a differ- 
ent quality, which they call value, exists in addition to the non- 
ethical qualities and their combinations. Under the heading of 
naturalistic come the psychological theories, differing among them- 
selves, but agreeing in their rejection of any non-naturalistic quality ; 
under the heading of non-naturalistic come realism, such as that of 
Mr. G. E. Moore, which holds value to be a non-natural, unanalyz- 
able, non-relative quality, and idealism, which holds value to be 
constituted by a relation between moral beings and existence, the 
non-natural relation of ‘‘oughtness’’ or ‘‘obligation.’’ The differ- 
ence between these two larger groups extends into metaphysics in 
so far as one group affirms the existence of quality of reality denied 
by the other group. 

The other important classification is that of subjective and ob- 
jective. By subjective the author refers to those theories which 
define value in relation to mental states that are non-cognitive, i.e., 
do not give us objective reality. Objective theories are those in 
which value is not dependent upon a mental state but are, epistemo- 
logically speaking, objective. The subjective theories, for which the 
author has little use, are the psychological and the social. In the 
former, value is defined in terms of some non-cognitive mental ac- 
tivity such as desire or interest. The great weakness of these views, 
as Mr. Osborne sees it (and he speaks particularly of Meinong, 
Ehrenfels, and James Ward) is their inability to distinguish be- 
tween the peculiar quality of moral obligation in contrast to mere 
desires, with a resulting relativism in ethics which the author con- 
siders fatal. Such theories, he believes, exclude by their very defini- 
tion of value the possibility of investigating the question of validity, 
which to him is the major problem in the philosophy of value. 

Social theories of value attempt to avoid ethical relativity by 
going beyond the individual to find norms in the good of the group. 
This point of view, especially as developed by Dr. F. R. Tennant in 
his Philosophical Theology, receives more sympathetic treatment. 
But still Mr. Osborne feels it is unsatisfactory in accounting for 
moral obligation. To say ‘‘this is socially valuable’’ is not to say 
“‘T ought to do it,’’ and it is even farther from saying ‘‘all men 
ought to do it.’? This type of theory may maintain that men do 
feel obligation towards what they consider ‘‘social values,’’ but it 
can not say whether or not they are right in this feeling. It leaves 
us still with the validity of the ‘‘ought’’ unaccounted for. 

In contrast to the subjective are the objective theories, in which 
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value is not dependent upon the valuer. The most important of 
these are realism and idealism. Such realistic value theories as 
that of Mr. Moore can never be proved or disproved, for there is no 
way in which either the existence of the intrinsic quality or the in- 
tuition of it in any particular instance, may be tested or verified. 
That so few people are aware of this ineffable quality of value as an 
ineffable quality may make us dubious, but can not disprove its 
existence. What damns the theory in Mr. Osborne’s eyes is the fact 
that it provides no necessary connection between the intuited quality 
of value and moral obligation. A connection can be made only by 
assuming a further intuition, such as, ‘‘I ought to do that which 
brings objects having value into existence.’’ Thus for an ethics 
based on the realistic value theory, three separate acts of intuition 
are necessary: (1) that there is such an ineffable quality of value; 
(2) that this case in question is an instance of such a quality; and 
(3) that there is a connection between such a quality and moral 
obligation. 

Idealistic value theories agree with realism in being non-natural- 
istic and objective, but differ from it in having only one indefinable 
and ultimate notion, that of ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘oughtness.’’ Value is 
defined as the property of being an object toward which moral 
agents have an obligation, an object to which they are related by 
the unique relationship, Right. Ethical value is the property of 
being an object for which it is Right that approval be felt; esthetic 
value, Right that admiring contemplation be experienced ; religious 
value (for those who recognize it) Right that religious adoration 
should be directed. Truth also may be a value, involving the ob- 
ligation of intellectual acceptance, or it may be subsumed under the 
ethical obligation of approval. 

The idealistic theory, Mr. Osborne admits, can no more be proved 
than could the realistic. But it has the advantage over realism of 
greater logical simplicity because of its fewer initial assumptions; 
and it has over psychological theories the advantage of escaping 
ethical relativism, which, the author believes, is repugnant to the 
concensus of opinion of mankind. Indeed his strong conviction 
that idealism is actually a clarification and elaboration of the natural 
and instinctive assumption of common-sense ethical thought, leads 
him frequently to the use of such expressions as ‘‘instinct of ideal- 
ism,’’ ‘‘idealistic impulse,’’ ete. 

However, in equating value and oughtness, Mr. Osborne recog- 
nizes and faces squarely one problem, namely, that while moral ob- 
ligation requires us to obey our conscience, our conscience may be 
and frequently is mistaken. This dilemma is solved by assuming 
that over and above the narrower ought, which applies to a given 
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individual in a given situation, is a wider ought, applying uncondi- 
tionally to an idealized moral agent, ‘‘a moral being as such.’’? 
Whether such a Being exists or not is a question for religion; for 
idealistic ethics, the concept of such a being is sufficient to define 
that absolute obligation which transcends the limitations of all 
particular persons and situations. Let ethics, says the author, assert 
less than this absolute obligation, and it becomes a branch of so- 
ciology. 

We have in this book a clear presentation of an idealistic, neo- 
Kantian value theory as the basis for an ethics and a metaphysics. 
Whether such a theory is, as the author believes, the only one con- 
sonant with the ethical feelings of mankind, it is left for the reader 
to judge. 


Orie PELL. 
New York CIty. 


Self, Thought and Reality. A. C. Muxergt. Allahabad: The Ju- 
venile Press. 1933. xiii + 410 pp. 


The author, a Reader in Philosophy at Allahabad University, 
undertakes in this book ‘‘to lay the epistemological foundation of a 
theory of self’’ (p. 2). The theory of the self proposed is, in the 
main, that of transcendental idealism, and the epistemological 
foundation is Kant’s proof that the ego is not an object among 
objects, but rather ‘‘the ground or presupposition without which 
Reality cannot manifest itself’’ (p. 329). About three-fourths of 
the book is devoted to a competent and judicious review of the main 
teachings of British idealism from Green and Caird to the present 
and includes an interesting attempt to disengage the essential truth 
of ‘‘speeulative idealism’’—‘‘the belief or doctrine according to 
which thought is the medium of the self-expression of Reality’’ (p. 
45)—from the mentalism which holds that it is only for a mind, 
finite or infinite, that objects can exist. Mr. Mukerji’s own view is 
that things are discovered, not created by mind, but ‘‘the manner in 
which they exist, and the relations that obtain among them, would 
be nothing for us if they were different from what are realized or 
realizable in the knowledge relation’’ (p. 123). 

The epistemological analysis of mind, which investigates the con- 
ditions of objectivity, is held to be philosophically more ultimate 
than the psychological which, presupposing such objectivity, treats 
mind as an object in the natural world. In this way we avoid ‘‘the 
fallacy of decentralization of the ego’”’ (p. 365) and prepare the way 
for a metaphysic in which the self enjoys a very high place indeed. 
What this place is to be remains, however, somewhat unclear, as the 

2P. 104. 
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final chapter which seemed to be leading up to a statement on this 
matter becomes involved instead in an exposition of alternative ver- 
sions of the teachings of Sankara and ends inconclusively. The 
book as a whole is a useful and workmanlike treatment of its subject. 
A. E. M. 


Idealistic Logic. A Study of its Aim, Method, and Achievement. 
C. R. Morris. London: Maemillan and Co., Ltd. New York: 
Maemillan Co. 1933. Pp. ix-+ 388. $4.35. 

Mr. Morris has written a helpful survey of the achievements of 
idealistic logic, for while he is thoroughly in sympathy with its aims, 
he is nevertheless quite ready to point out some of its inadequacies. 

He takes logic to be the theory of thought and mind, and the 
chief merit of his book consists in a good statement of the issue be- 
tween traditional and idealistic logic; its weakness lies in viewing 
logic in this manner, and so interpreting scientific method in terms 
of a transcendental machinery. Knowledge according to the tradi- 
tional logic is immediate perception of the universal in the par- 
ticular, so that the theory of the apprehension of self-evident premi- 
ses is the chief concern of Aristotle. This is a false theory of 
thought to the idealist, for thinking is declared to be a discursive 
operation ; a judgment is never final, since it is always modified and 
corrected by a developing system of judgments. This operation, 
moreover, is qualified by the nature of the thinking mind, for mind 
is spontaneously active, producing a systematic unity and not simply 
reproducing one. How the mind can be spontaneously active in this 
sense, and yet know a world independent of the thinker, is a central 
problem for idealism,—a nut which Mr. Morris reluctantly admits it 
has not quite cracked. 

Many of Mr. Morris’s dissatisfactions with idealistic logic are 
brought out in examining Cook-Wilson’s ‘‘reactionary eriticism’’ of 
modern idealism. While it has analyzed the actual operations of 
thought in physies, thus taking its cue from Kant, its conclusions 
concerning the necessary forms of thought are not supported by non- 
mathematical sciences like biology. While it has shown that all 
statements in the empirical sciences are essentially corrigible by the 
developing system of judgments, it has failed to prove this for 
mathematics where there is no such system-making. In the co- 
herence theory of truth it has cut the ground from under itself for 
explaining the advance of science from one coherent theory to an- 
other. And while it has shown that there are no ‘‘brute facts,’’ it 
has left unexplained how the element of immediacy present in all 
thinking functions therein. His conclusion is that although ideal- 
istic logie began with the proud e¢leim of establishing a priori how 
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the forms of thought determine the character of experience, its solid 
achievement is simply offering a defense of science against Humean 
scepticism of the possibility of knowledge. 

A less sympathetic critic of idealistic logic would surely claim 
even less for it. He would point out that many of the characteriza- 
tions of Aristotle are mistakes which arise from taking an account 
of the nature of systems for an account of thinking. And he would 
show that science can be ‘‘saved’’ from the sceptic without appeal 
to the transcendental mental furniture so much preferred by ideal- 
ists. But in any case he would thank Mr. Morris for having made 
some of the important issues of philosophy clearer. 

E. N. 


A First Book in Logic. Henry Braprorp SmirH. New York: F. 
S. Crofts & Co. 1933. Pp. x +177, vii+ 90, and 36. $3.00. 
This is an ‘‘omnibus’’ volume, which contains Professor Smith’s 

well known text of 1922 to which two appendices (also reprints) 

have been added, his entertaining collection of fallacies first pub- 
lished in 1923 under the title ‘‘ How the Mind Falls into Error,’’ and 

a new 36-page exposition of symbolic logic. The last-mentioned and 

the first appendix discuss authoritatively the differences between the 

Aristotelian and Boolean systems and the possibility of intertransla- 

tion between them, and point out, for example, that syllogisms in 

Darapti are valid in the former, since class-inelusion is defined other- 

wise than in the current calculus of classes. The second appendix 

is a thumb-nail picture of Professor Smith’s theory of multiple im- 

plication, but is far too sketchy to be of much value for the beginning 

student. 
E. N. 


Ethics. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Moral Values. 
Currrorp L. Barrett. New York and London: Harper and' 
Brothers. 1933. Pp. xi+ 484. $2.75. 

This book is what its subtitle states it to be, ‘‘an introduction to 
the philosophy of moral values.’’ It deals first with traditional 
ethical theories, the Sophist being presented as the advocate of 
moral individualism, the Epicurean as that of pleasure, the Stoic of 
universality, Plato and Aristotle of ideal aspiration, Kant of moral 
dignity, the Utilitarian of social happiness, the evolutionist of prog- 
ress. In this way the course of ethical thought is traced with 
notable economy. The second half of the book attempts the applica- 
tion of the results of this survey to current problems. It discusses 
economic justice, political authority, the family, the concepts of 
freedom and self-realization, and concludes with one chapter draw- 
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ing the inference that morality means the organization of a rich 
diversity of values, and another outlining contemporary theories of 
value. The presentation is always lucid and fluent, the style excel- 
lent, the attitude critical yet broadly tolerant, so that the book 
provides an excellent text for the class-room, and should find much 
use. Whether the method known as value-philosophy is more than 
a vague eclecticism, whether it will recognize that classical theories 
and our conventional values are already attempts at or instances of 
an integration of interests, and whether it will proceed to a new, 
specific, and authoritative integration guided by a deeper analysis of 
our conerete social evolution than we have as yet achieved—these 
questions must remain open in an epoch that swings still between 
Protagoras and Plato. They need not obscure the usefulness of 
value-philosophy as an introduction to this larger and more hazard- 
ous task, and as a reminder of the achievements of the past in this 
business of reconstructing the theory and practice of human be- 
havior. 


Hueu Mier. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES. 


America’s Social Morality; Dilemmas of the Changing Mores. 
JAMES HaypEN Turts. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
1933. 376 pp. $2.40. 

Professor Tufts here draws a skilful portrait of the conflicting 
standards which are being applied to current social problems in 
America. His aim is to describe American society neither as it is 
nor as it ought to be, but as it judges itself. The confusion of moral 
standards holds the foreground of the picture, and Professor Tufts 
does not spoil it by interpreting it in the light of a single standard 
nor by formulating a standard whereby to judge standards. This 
moral portrait of American society is not, however, a mere photo- 
graph; it is enriched in every detail by the author’s long experience, 
genial sympathy, and philosophical insight. In addition to his own 
practical experience he brings to bear on these social problems the 
perspectives of American history and the distinctive traits of 
American tradition. This freedom from preoccupation with formal 
ethical theory or with social philosophies based on European experi- 
ence gives his analysis a freshness and directness unequalled in con- 
temporary social ethics. Professor Tufts has, to be sure, a some- 
what over-simplified formula for the history of American social 
problems and values, distinguishing three periods in American life 
dominated successively by religious, political, and economic inter- 
ests; but he does not insist on it or abuse it. 

The moral problems discussed are those of work and leisure, class 
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and race, suicide, sex, business, industry, property, government, 
‘‘the lawless strong,’’ ‘‘the lawless officers of the law,’’ crime, vice, 
and international relations. Few persons could embrace so wide a 
range of practical social ethics with the genuine information and 
penetration displayed by Professor Tufts; and no other book offers 
so judicious a survey of contemporary literature and opinion on 
these subjects. 


Bm W. &. 


Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650: A Genetic Study. PERRY 
Miter. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1933. xvi-+ 
353 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Miller freely acknowledges his audacity in attempting to tell, 
in this Marxo-Freudian era, ‘‘of a great folk movement with an 
utter disregard of the economic and social factors,’’ thus ‘‘laying 
himself open to the charge of being so very naive as to believe that 
the way men think has some influence on their actions.’’ At least 
the men who led the Great Migration to Massachusetts, bringing 
with them notions which had long been maturing in England, ‘‘took 
religion seriously’? and in terms of ideas. Dr. Miller lets them 
speak extensively for themselves, perhaps, as he suggests, ‘‘over- 
larding his text with quotations’’ in the process. The result is an 
extraordinarily thorough, solid, and at the same time stimulating 
religious and political history of the first two decades of New Eng- 
land Puritanism. 

The Reformation in England bred sects which were no less than 
absolutely sure of the self-evident righteousness of their own posi- 
tions, both in theology and in church discipline: among them Angli- 
cans, Puritan Presbyterians, Non-separating Congregationalists, and 
many sorts of Separatists. Most difficult of all these rival polities 
to defend was Non-separating Congregationalism, which, according 
to Dr. Miller, was exactly the faith which was predominant among 
the founders of New England. By amazing feats of casuistry the 
latter laid in England the shaky foundations for the compulsory 
uniform assent to a dissenting program, neither Anglican, nor 
Separatist, nor even Puritan Presbyterian, which they subsequently 
sought to enforce in Massachusetts. Congregationalism did not 
spread from Plymouth to Salem to Boston; it did not need to; 
Boston had already set up an incongruous Congregationalism as its 
state religion, the invisible and visible churches at last made one, as 
an ‘‘object-lesson to an erring world.’’ Of course this covenanting 
fellowship of ‘‘atomistic’’ individuals could not supply the cohesion 
necessary to maintain the desired orthodoxy under New World con- 
ditions ; but it did produce a number of nimble thinkers who lavished 
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untold ingenuity upon the dilemmas of Non-separating Dissent and 
Non-democratic Congregationalism. 

Within his announced limits, Dr. Miller has produced a masterly 
exposition, lacking neither in scope nor in detail, of the New Eng- 
land Way from its genesis in England to its consummation in the 
Cambridge Platform of 1648. His own interpretation may be dis- 
puted, but he has furnished an indispensable groundwork for further 
debate among students of American thought. His brisk style lends 
a sparkle to many otherwise dull passages. <A bibliography, an 
index of names, and copious footnote references are supplied. 

H. A. L. 
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THE Monist. Vol. XLIV, 1. A Reconsideration of the Hegel- 
ian Forms: J. 8. Moore. The Essentials of Hegel’s Spiritual Mon- 
ism: J. E. Turner. The Inductive Argument for Subjectivism: 
D. C. Williams. Some Realist Theories of Illusion: 7. A. Goudge. 
Can We Act against Our Strongest Desire: A. C. Ewing. Discus- 
sions—Note on Alternative Systems of Logic: Y. Z. Chin. A Modi- 
fication of the Theory of Types: A. Ushenko. 

Maritain, Jacques: Personality, Property, and Communism. Re- 
printed from the Unwersity of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 2 
(January, 1934). Pp. 167-184. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dues for the American members of the Kant-Gesellschaft have 
been reduced from the usual fourteen marks to ten marks for the 
year 1934, on account of the depreciation of the dollar. The amount 
may be sent direct to the Sekretariat, Privat-Dozent Dr. Helmut 
Kuhn, Berlin-Dahlem, Gosslerstrasse 29, Germany; or it will be for- 
warded on receipt of $4.00 (which includes exchange and postage) 
by the American Chairman of the Kant-Gesellschaft, Professor 
Edgar S. Brightman, Box 35, Newton Center, Massachusetts. 





A series of twelve weekly lectures on ‘‘The Philosophy of Ed- 
mund Husserl’’ will be given by Dr. Dorion Cairns at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, beginning Friday evening, 
February 16. 
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